The Downfall of Oates
out the offender, and this seems to show that the man knew
a great deal about the active movers in the Jesuit plots.
His information about David Lewis, for instance, put
the authorities upon the track of a law-breaker, Lewis was,
according to Jesuit records, a devoted priest. Contrary
to the Statute 27 Elizabeth, which made it high treason,
punishable by death, to celebrate Mass in England, this
zealous missionary visited rich and poor in South Wales,
and made converts and preached the Catholic religion,
and performed its forbidden rites. Protestant writers
charge him with obtaining money from the poor in excessive
amounts for freeing their relations from purgatory. But
Protestants have always regarded this ecclesiastical tax
with detestation, and there is no evidence that he really
asked for or obtained more than current rates for such
services. After all a labourer is worthy of his hire, and for
thirty years he ministered in South Wales, stealthily, but
with success.
A man named Arnold, a Protestant gentleman, arrested
the Bishop of Llandaff elect, as Oates had described him,
and he was tried and convicted at Monmouth Assizes for
high treason in March 1679. T^ witnesses proved the
case against him, and though he naturally enough accused
them of malice, he never in so many words denied that he
was a priest, and on the day of execution gloried in it and the
work he had done for the faith. Like Coleman, he was one
of the Roman Catholic agents secretly working in South
Wales to bring about the destruction of the pestilent
heresy of Protestantism. Had the plot succeeded he well
deserved his promotion to the See of Llandaff. But his
martyrdom cannot be laid to the door of Oates's perjury.
Oates had merely pointed out that such a conspirator
against the public peace existed, and the local authorities
found him, and he was prosecuted and convicted. The
statutes against these priests were cruel and tyrannous, but
then their activities were mainly devoted to the intrigues
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